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Sitting thus, with crossed legs, immovable and impassive throug h- 
out the long hours of the day, he calmly awaits the customers 
his kismet may send him. He reads his Koran, or dozes tran- 
quilly off into the land of dreams. His narghileh is ever by 
him : he sucks at it lazily, and drops it at his will. 

We approach one of the species. He looks at us disdainfully. 
He evidently knows nothing of the laws of supply and demand, 
which give to the purchaser of common articles a position 
superior to that of the vendor. He does not rub his hands and 
bow. For one single instant he allows us a place in his field of 
vision, and then once more his visual organs rove in search of 
vacancy. We speak to him, and humbly inquire after the price 
of a certain article. He mentions a sum which, from our 
previous knowledge of Oriental customs, we have no doubt is 
far beyond its value. We lay the article down, and proceed on 
our way. He calls us back, and offers it at a reduced price ; 
finally, we obtain it for just one-third the money he originally 
asked for it. The value of an article, indeed, varies in his eyes 
with the mental capacity of his customer, and not with the state 
of the market. The latter may chance to be a fool, therefore 
why not take advantage of this evident interposition of Allah in 
his favour ? 

Suddenly we are startled by a shout. In front of us we see 
a carriage—a big and ungainly sort of four-wheeled cab— 
coming sharply round the corner. The coachman rises from his 
seat in great mental perturbation and gives vent toa roar of 
anger and dismay. Looking behind us to ascertain what had 
occasioned this conduct, we behold the ugly face of a camel making 
its appearance at the other end of the bazaar. It advances with 
a swing-swang motion of its huge body and long legs, and a 
lazy flapping of its upper lip, which gives it a sneering 
expression not very complimentary to the beings beneath it. 
It is the first of a string of about twenty of them. All these 
camels carry large bundles of chopped straw, and there is 
hardly room for a pedestrian to squeeze past them, much less a 
huge van like that vehicle. The leader of the camels, im- 
mediately on perceiving it, turns round, and with much 
shouting and swearing calls on them to stop. The first 
obeys, and glares in a puzzled manner at this extraordinary 
object that now for the first time in its remembrance meets its 
view. But the nineteen camels behind it do not stop, and with 
necks and heads raised in querulous astonishment at this 
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interruption of their ordinarily quiet and dreamy tramp, press 
onwards till they reach the middle of the bazaar. 

And now ensues a noisy and wordy duel between the 
coachman and the leader of the camels. Poor men !—they are 
both to be pitied. It is not an easy task for either of them to 
back out. The very difficulty of their respective positions 
impels them to violence in words against each other, with the 
hope that one of them may be sufficiently cowed to volunteer 
to take the trouble of making a retrograde movement. Un- 
fortunately for the coachman, he is a Christian ; whereas his 
opponent is a true believer in Islam. Both swear with equal 
disregard to all the teachings of religion. But in Damascus the 
privilege of swearing beyond a certain degree is apparently 
reserved for the members of the dominant faith ; for hardly 
does a more than usually impressive curse leave the mouth of 
the coachman, than there comes flying through the air, against 
that very organ, a “ghoola,” or water-cooler, discharged against 
him from one of the neighbouring booths by a fat Moslem 
tradesman, whose ire had been deeply roused at seeing a 
co-religionist so abused by a Christian. It knocks him clean off 
his seat, and then deluges him with water, and proves a most 
effectual way of silencing and cooling him. But the occupants 
of the bazaar are now all astir, and, like so many grasshoppers, 
are mostly in the very act of leaping from their elevated shop 
floors. This isolated act of aggression has been to their 
smouldering feelings of irritation as the lighted fusee to gun- 
powder. Before the poor coachman has any idea of his danger, 
he is seized upon, beaten lustily, his very clothes torn off his 
back, and the carriage of which he was so proud shoved 
with no great care out of the bazaar, whilst the camels pass 
serenely on. 

We manage to escape from the confused and agitated throng, 
though not without a few misgivings as to our own safety. We 
stand at the entrance of the great mosque of Damascus, the 
Holy Aljama, once a Christian church, and even now, as our 
host informs us, retaining over one of its gates the following 


legend in Greek characters, until recently hidden from public 


view by ruinous debris : “ Thy Kingdom, O Christ, shall last for 
ever!” We slip our boots into a pair of yellow slippers 
presented to us by an official, who, for the sum of one napoleon, 
is about to show us over the grand building. There is @ 
magnificent central court, quite open above, in which is placed 
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a lofty pulpit, wherefrom at appointed times the ordained 
preachers expound the mysteries of Islam to the assembled and 
reverend thousands. Around this court are many apartments ; 
some closed, some freely open to the public gaze. In some, 
devout believers are going through the complicated form of 
prayer enjoined on them by their prophet; in others, long- 
bearded men are gravely poring over pages inscribed with the 
flowery and ornamental text of Arabic. To various inner 
apartments we are led, some of them containing the earthly 
remains of great figures in the world of Islam—amongst others, 
those of Saladin. We listen to the rapidly given information 
of our guide in awe-struck silence. The cool serenity and quiet 
conviction of his language, as he talks about things which we 
have been taught to look upon as vaporous fabrications, makes 
a great impression on us; and we begin to realize that to them 
there is as much substance and reality in Islamism as there 
is in Christianity to us. 

We leave the mosque well satisfied with our view of it, and 
continue our wanderings through the busy city. We enter a 
shop full of old curios, articles of apparently very ancient 
manufacture—but we have seen exactly the same things in other 
Eastern towns, and entertain too strong a suspicion of their 
genuineness to be led to make any considerable purchases. 
The good people in Manchester and Birmingham who devote 
their energies to supply this market, might introduce some 
novelty and variety in their productions. It gets rather mono- 
tonous to meet continually the same knick-nacks in Tangiers, 
Cairo, Constantinople, and Damascus, and to be assured in ever 
the same uncompromising terms, that they are different from 
all others, and are authentic examples of special Moorish, 
Egyptian or Damascene work of antiquity. We inquire 
anxiously, after Damascene blades, but see none that appear 
to us worth having. The art of making them is lost. We 
wander through the long and dimly lighted bazaar of the 
workers in mother-of-pearl, whose business it is to inlay with 
that material, tables, chairs, bedsteads, chests of drawers and 
other wooden articles of furniture. Very deft they are at their 
work, and we cannot but admire the results they attain with 
the uncouth and scanty tools they alone make use of. 

Presently we come to an open space crowded with people and 
horses, which our host informs us is the public horse-market. 
Here we see various men riding up and down on horses—which 
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have been committed to their charge to sell—shouting the last big 
which has been offered to them. They seem to fetch very low 
prices. Several good horses we see sold for less than £9 
each. One specially fine-looking animal is “knocked down” 
for £15. But the business is not finished. A long dispute 
immediately ensues between the intending purchaser and the 
owner ; the former attempting to obtain the horse for a few 
piastres less than the stipulated amount. There is an innate 
love of bargaining in a true Oriental. He never can do without 
it. In this case the owner seems to feel pretty sure of obtaining 
a good price for his horse, even if the present man should 
back out. So he remains silent, with an occasional inconsequent 
remark, such as: “Itmattersnot!” “Wallah, who am I to argue 
with thee?” “Wallah, my horse is as dust! Take it, without 
money!” All of which expressions are equivalent to cold nega. 
tives, and naturally exasperate the other man, who is wasting 
oceans of rhetoric in the attempt to induce him to come round 
to his own way of thinking. Finally the latter exclaims witha 
heart-warming show of generosity and philanthropy, “ Wallah, are 
we not brothers? Wherefore all this noise? Is it for money? 
May Allah forbid! You want one thousand six hundred piastres? 
Here is the money! Take it!” and here he presses the bag 
of treasure into the other one’s hands and makes as if he 
were going to turn away. “Never mind about your horse; I 
care not for it. Shall we part enemies because of money ?” 

But here the other, who now has his money secure, runs after 
him, falls on his neck, and kissing him on both cheeks, assures 
him that his horse to him is worthless—that since his brother 
wishes for it, he must have it—as a present. And then they 
repair in company with the “dallal,’ or the man who has done 
the auctioneering part of selling the horse, to the Government 
office close by, when the affair is registered and legally settled 
Oriental business ways appear passing strange to our minds. 

It is now midday, and well satisfied with our morning's 
work, we return through devious lanes to our friend’s home, 
there to refresh ourselves by a substantial meal, and prepare 
ourselves for the afternoon’s ride he has promised us. For the 
city itself is but a part of the whole of Damascus. We have yet 
to see the outside of it, the really ornamental portion of it ; that 
which makes a Syrian speak of it as “Damascus the Most 
Beautiful !” 

Damascus is surrounded by a vast expanse of gardens, planted 
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with fruit trees, and between them with cereals and vegetables. 
Between the different orchards are lanes, arched over with 
dense foliage, sprinkled with numbers of golden apricots, purple 
plums, and other luscious fruits. Along these lanes we ride, on 
the horses provided for us by the thoughtful care of our friend, 
and in the cool shade of the leafy glades. Our spirits rise 
wondrous high, and we laugh and jest in joyous merriment. 
Rising in our stirrups we pluck the tempting fruit which 
droops over our heads, and whilst gloating over the juicy 
flavour, wonder at the profusion which enables us to do so 
with impunity—for fruit is so abundant that everything 
hanging over a wall is looked upon as common property. 
Presently we enter one of these gardens, and are immediately 
accosted in a most respectful manner by the owner thereof. He 
bids us welcome to his grounds, and thanks us for the honour 
we have done him. We dismount. He secures the animals, 
and then conducts us towards the murmuring and shady stream 
which flows through and irrigates the orchard, and disappearing 
for a few moments, presently returns with two huge baskets 
full of grapes, apricots, figs and plums. These he bids us to 
make free with, for all that is his is at our disposal! We 
indulge in them, and lighting our cigars, feel fain to lose 
ourselves in the soothing influences and murmurs of the place. 
But our time is limited. We rise and explain to the hos- 
pitable peasant that we are busy, and cannot spend any 
more time with him, however much it would surely delight us 
todoso. Thereupon he leads us to certain sheds where some 
peasants are engaged in the preparation of a delicious leathery 
paste of apricots, called “Kamardeen.” This hospitable and 
courteous peasant, by the way, is himself very meanly clad, 
and is in noways different from the average specimen of his 
class, Yet when in return for all this trouble and waste of time 
and liberality we give him a shilling, he seems hardly willing 
to take any payment, and on our insisting, overflows with 
gratitude and salaams. 

We ride on, and passing the village of Salahieh, proceed to 
climb the mountain of thatname. About half-way up the rugged 
goat-path we halt. We have reached so far at the imminent risk 
of our lives. A false slip on the part of our horses would have 
hurled us down a very uncomfortable-looking slope to some un- 
known and hardly to be seen regions below. From this spot we 
have a magnificent sight. Seen from Salahieh, this Damascus 
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—a spot of brown, with glittering minarets and domes, set in 2 
vast expanse of green, flecked with numerous spots of colour 
and lit up by the silvery sheen of the foliage of thousands of 
white poplars—with glimpses of running water here and there 
and beyond a vast plain losing itself in one direction in the blye 
outlines of the “Jebelel-Aswad” (Black Mountain) and in the 
other in misty indications of the presence of water, where the 
river empties itself into the lakes—is one of the finest views ip 
the world. 

We return by a somewhat different route, and make a wider 
circuit through this bewildering maze of gardens. The after. 
noon wanes, and as we approach the city, we see large numbers 
of pleasure-seekers invading the neighbouring gardens and 
the shady banks of the river. In certain fields young me 
on gaily caparisoned steeds practise the favourite and war 
like pastime—e/ djereed—of the Arabs. With eager eye and 
ready hand the skilful rider pulls his horse aside, and evades 
by a hair’s-breadth the lance-like reed that comes hurtling 
through the air. It is beautiful to see this exhibition—but 
it is one which, we should think, requires a very high degree 
of horsemanship. The idea so common with us that the women 
in these countries are kept in seclusion from air and society can 
hardly be correct. Here they are, hundreds of them, all decorously 
enshrouded in their “ izars,” some white, others many coloured. 
This form of apparel is not one altogether inconsistent with 
grace and beauty. Some of these dainty dames make a display 
of elegance in the carriage and arrangement of their “ izars” 
which would be almost incredible to one who has not seen it 
But although their figures are covered with these “izars,” and 
their features modestly concealed from public view by veils— 
which, by the way, are not very impenetrable to the sight- 
their voices are loud enough. Eagerly they chatter to each other 
in tones of excited gaiety. From the opposite bank of the river 
from the interiors of the gardens as well as from the lanes around 
us, there arises a joyous hum of human voices, and now ani 
then the notes of a guitar break in with pleasing and sof 
variety. 

As we alight from our horses, the sun is setting, and from 
minarets at various distances come the sonorous tones of the 
holy “ muezzins,” calling the faithful to evening prayer. We 
pace up and down the marble court, inspect the magnificett 
reception rooms, with which this—as every other good hou 
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in Damascus—is provided ; and we warmly thank our host for 
the trouble he has taken for us. We are to leave by 
to-morrow morning’s “ Diligence,” starting at 4.30 A.M., and as 
we shall have to be up as early as two hours before that time, 
it is proposed that we sit up all night and sing the joyous 
songs of our English home, from which we have so long been 
absent. 

Finally the time of parting comes, and with many hand- 
shakings and good wishes we bid farewell to the family, and 
accompanied by our host and a servant provided with a 
lantern, wend our way through the dark and silent streets. 
They are wholly deserted except by the dogs. These we 
have hardly noticed in the ‘day. They had then not seemed 
to mind being kicked or trodden upon: they metaphorically 
touched their caps to the Moslems, who were too lazy to mind 
very much on what they stepped, and did not more than snarl 
at us Christians. But now the demeanour of these mangy 
Bohemians is altered. They lie coiled up indiscriminately in 
heaps of hundreds together. We throw the light of a lantern on 
to one colony of them, and discern a quiescent mass of dogs’ 
heads, bodies, and legs, with here and there a tail peeping out. 
The mixture is so intricate, that we are puzzled to think how 
they will regain possession of their individual appendages in 
the morning. But the light rouses one—he howis! Presently 
there is an upheaving of the mass, like that of wriggling 
worms ; with a low growling sound; like that of approaching 
thunder. And at this stage of the mobilization we make haste 
to get away. Their aspect is too threatening to be regarded 
with anything like equanimity. But in less than five minutes 
the whole city is alive with the vocal -performances of the 
brutes! They are aware of the presence of enemies in their 
midst ; and in fear and trembling we pursue our way. Finally 
we reach safely the “Compania,” or station from which the 
“Diligence ” that is to convey us cver the mountains of Lebanon 
to Beyrout starts. Overcome with fatigue, we climb up into 
our seats and fall into a sleep, from which we only awake 
as we rattle over the plain of Coele-Syria, and the sun is high 
overhead. 

HORACE VICTOR. 





Wotes of the Month. 
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SINCE the publication of Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Life of Pope’ we have ibeen 
favoured by a correspondent with some interesting facts concerning the 
poet’s birthplace which we believe are now made public for the firs 
time. Alexander Pope was born in 1688, at No. 2, Plough Court 
Lombard Street (afterwards well known as Allen & Hanbury’s). The 
lease of the ground on which this house was built was granted by the 
Haberdashers’ Company to John Osgood on May 16, 1679. In 1695 
it was the residence of his son, Salem Osgood, linendraper. The 
probability is that Pope’s father was either partner with, or successor to, 
Salem Hanbury, which would account for the frequency of the poet's 
friendly allusions to the Quakers.—a«.g., 


“Thus honest Quakers please both men and God.” 


The house in question afterwards passed into the hands of the Bevan 
family, and Sylvanus Bevan, who was admitted an apothecary, July 5, 


1715, was in business in Plough Court in 1737. . A younger son of his, 

Joseph Gurney Bevan, was born there on February 18, 1753, according 

to the family tradition, in the same room in which Pope was born. 
The house was demolished some twenty years ago. 


Before the great Dock workers’ strike is forgotten, it would be well if 
the public would demand some definite information on two points 
connected therewith. 

First, as to extent of organized and isolated intimidation. The 
Police Court reports during the past six weeks give some suggestive 
evidence of the pressure which has been exercised—possibly the 
records of the East-end hospitals might be searched with instructive 
results. We quoted in our pages last month one notable case of in- 
timidation which had occurred in a large establishment. 

The second point, to which we do not remember to have seen any 
allusion in the newspaper reports and correspondence, is this. Have 
the “leaders” been carrying on the work for nothing? Rumour has 


mentioned a very considerable sum as the reward of their efforts. If - 


this be true, by whom has it been paid? It is also said that the 
Australian contributors have demanded an audit of the expenditure of 
their subscriptions. Speaking on Sunday, October 13, Mr. John Bums 
is reported to have said “that a committee of workmen had been 
entrusted with the disbursement of £50,000, and the chartered 
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accountant who had investigated their accounts certified that the strike 
had been fairly and squarely and honestly conducted, and no one made 
a penny out of it.” Doubtless these audited accounts will soon be made 
public. 


The completion of the Forth Bridge, and the consequent shortening 
of the East Coast route to Perth and the North, has brought once more 
within the region of “ practical politics” an old scheme for improving 
the London and North-Western line of communication. This is no 
less than to evade the arduous ascent of Shap Summit, which has proved 
so severe a handicap in the race to Scotland, by diverting the main 
line a little north of Oxenholme, carrying it up the valley of Long 
Sleddale, through the mountains in a tunnel, and re-entering the old 
route near Penrith. We understand that not only would the gradients 
be far easier, but a saving of four miles in actual distance would also 
be effected. Shap Summit was originally adopted when the line was 
built, because the art of tunnelling was imperfectly understood, and an 
exaggerated idea of its difficulties prevailed. No doubts are now 
entertained as to the feasibility of the Long Sleddale route from an 
engineering point of view; but even a corporation as wealthy as the 
L, &N. W. Railway may well pause before voting such a large increase 
of capital outlay. In these days of parliamentary interference with the 
business of railways, shareholders have to reckon with the possibility of 
legislative action among the chapter of accidents that may beset their 
property ; and this consideration is not conducive to a policy of bold 
extensions. a 

A curious report was recently brought home by a traveller from 
Norway, which, if it be true, will go far to correct the accepted ideas 
concerning the wisdom of extirpating noxious animals in countries 
where they abound. It is said that in one of the Northern provinces, 
the reward offered by Government for the destruction of wolves had 
resulted in their becoming practically extinct, and thus far there was 
every reason for congratulation. But it now appears that, unknown to 
man, the Norwegian wolves had been constantly engaged in a patriotic 
war of self-defence against the voracious packs of Russian Lapland ; so 
long as their numbers were undiminished they held their ground, and 
even continued to do so for some time after they had begun to be 
decimated by the misguided hostility of their human fellows. It would 
seem that there then supervened a period in which the Russian wolves 
assumed a wily Fabian policy, “biding their time” until the hand of 
man, stimulated by Government blood-money, had finished its work. 
At last the ground was clear; but no sooner had the Norsk folk begun 
to rejoice, than a fresh incursion was reported of huge hungry wolves 
from beyond the frontier, which have occupied the vacant hunting- 
gtounds of the slaughtered animals, so that the whole process of 
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“extinguishing” must be recommenced, with no better prospect of 
finality than the labour of Sisyphus. The story presents us with food 
for reflection upon many interesting problems of natural history ; first, 
we have the unsuspected power of uited action evinced by the wolves 
of both countries, with the obvious induction to their reasoning 
faculties ; then we may consider the extraordinary perception by the 
Russian wolves of the policy of the Norwegian Government, and its 
reaction upon their own fortunes ; and we should not be wise to neglect 
the bearing of the episode upon what we are doing ourselves in India, 
May it not happen that in the unexplored fastnesses of Thibet or Upper 
Burmah, legions of man-eating tigers, or rogue elephants, or relentless 
pythons are silently watching our raids upon their kind, and gathering 
their forces against the day when Indian jungles having been emptied by 
the folly of man, an opportunity comes for a fresh irruption far worse 
than the first? 


Notes of the Month. 


—. 


We regret that we have not space to print a long letter we have 
received from Mr. John F. Mackenzie upon the subject of “ Ghostly 
Manifestations.” Our correspondent is incredulous, and has even made 
up his mind to discount the evidence of the Psychical Society’s census of 
“‘ Hallucinations of Sane Persons,” on the ground that no person who 
admits hallucinations can be quite sane. More interesting, perhaps, 
than his argument in this direction is Mr. Mackenzie’s personal experi- 
ence in India of what he calls “ the absence of the eerie feeling,” that 
occasionally overtakes most people in England. “Other residents,” he 
says, “have confirmed my personal impression ; hence, I have little 
hesitation in ascribing it mainly to climate. Even in the damper 
climate of Lower Bengal, this absence of ‘ eeriness’"—which I have also 
observed in Eastern America—has been noticeable; though I have 
ridden for hours alone, near midnight, in districts where the only clear 
light visible was a solitary fire-fly; or even, when encamped in the 
jungle, fifty miles from the nearest European, and suffering from fever.” 


Mr. Mackenzie also gives an interesting little personal reminiscence, 
while combating the assumption of a well-known spiritualist that the 
Davenport Brothers were genuine mediums. “ Having been alone 
with them upon their platform, and manipulated their apparatus, I 
assert that—thanks mainly to Robert Houdin—I not only know how 
all their exhibited tricks were performed, but I have seen professional 
conjurers excel them. Moreover, whilst I was tied, in their cabinet, 
between one of the brothers and their partner, I saw—through a crack - 
in the door—his arm playing with my face, and with the musical 
instruments placed upon my knees !” 
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NOTES FROM Paris. 


After having seen the Eiffel tower reproduced in every imaginable 
material, including sugar, we have been called to admire a new model ; 
in diamonds, It is of course only a toy, and a very useless one ; but 
the sparkling effect is very pretty, under the electric light, by which it is 
exhibited. The model is a métre high, and is raised on a velvet 
pedestal, which throws it out well. Every line of the criginal is carefully 
followed by a line of diamonds on a silver-gilt ground ; the railings are 
in gold; the restaurants on the platform, carefully copied in miniature, 
arein enamel. Pearls represent the strings of lamps; we were told 
that they numbered three thousand ; there are forty thousand diamonds. 
Thirty pounds weight of gold and silver have been used for the whole 
model, for which, we were informed, an offer of £120,000 had been 
refused. The small marvel will be sent to America next month, to be 
exhibited there, which, it is hoped, will be still more profitable. 


During the Exhibition, the whole world seems to have poured its 
movable population into Paris, which it has swept through like a torrent. 
The statistics of public conveyances (not including the fiacres, which 
seem very difficult to ascertain) may give some idea of what the rush 
has been. 

From the 5th of May to the 31st of July, we find that the omnibuses 
and tramways have carried, per day, 90,000 fares in excess of the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, 1888. The Parisian 
t railways reckon 22,000 per day, the steamboats 69,000, deyond the 
figures of the preceding year. 

The great railway lines show an increase of travellers, amounting to 
1,878,747, during the three months. 

The special Exhibition trains of the Champ de Mars have reckoned 
6,500,000 travellers. 

It is remarkable that the chapter of accidents is confined to a few 
isolated cases ; notwithstanding the multiplication of trains and vehicles, 
the street accidents have scarcely exceeded the habitual proportion. 

The immense agglomeration of strangers of every nation had induced 
fears as regards public order and safety; but, in fact, Paris has never 
been more quiet, thanks to the excellent organization of the police. 
The most difficult task was that of the precincts of the Exhibition itself ; 
for visitors are not always reasonable, nor disposed to submit to rules laid 
down for the benefit of all. 


The care of the Exhibition was entrusted to a head Inspector, with ten 
subordinates ; and although French officials are inclined to be domi- 
neering, it is generally acknowledged that their troublesome task was 
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performed with due courtesy and forbearance. But they had no 
sinecure. Their work began at six o’clock in the morning, when the 
carts loaded with provisions made their appearance at the different 
gates ; the orders for admission were carefully examined ; the cafés and 
restaurants were then inspected, and every care taken as regards 
salubrity and cleanliness. Any doubtful article of food was sent to the 
Laboratory to be examined or analysed, and delinquents were made 
well aware that they were liable to severe penalties. The Eastern 
vendors of drinks and sweetmeats gave especial trouble; notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the inspectors, several cases of illness have 
occurred, in consequence of incorrigible negligence and carelessness. 

The dwellers in the Rue du Caire were especially unmanageable, and 
it was a most difficult task to keep any order in that quarter. They 
quarrelled amongst themselves; they indulged in various uncivilized 
eccentricities, and could not be made to understand that, in Europe, the 
wares they sold must not block up the street. It has been necessary to 
take strong measures and to summarily dismiss a number of Egyptians 
and Tunisians who were beyond control. 

At night a watch service began when the gates were closed, and did 
not cease till daylight. 





An incident which may rank as an event in the religious world of 


Paris has been the establishment of a Church according to the rites of 
the United Greeks ; for the first time since the earliest ages of Parisian 
history. 

The United Greeks are under the supreme authority of the Roman 
Pontiff; but they form the Eastern branch of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and retain their original privileges, which differ considerably 
from the Roman customs ; thus proving considerable breadth of views in 
the Roman Church, as regards all matters apart from absolute dogma. 

The ancient Greek ritual, still faithfully preserved, is said to be the 
nearest to that adopted by the early Christians, and no Pope has ever 
required any modification. The language used is the Greek, and the 
prayers of the Liturgy were principally composed by St. John 
Chrysostom. Their ancient and peculiar chant was composed by 
St. John Damascene, and admits of no instrumental accompaniment ; 
the magnificent vestments are quite different from those used by the 
Roman clergy. Communion is given in both kinds; the sacramental 
wine being administered to the faithful by means of a gold spoon. The 
bread is leavened, unlike the wafer used in the Roman Church ; which, 
however, would seem more in accordance with the Jewish custom of the 
Passover. 

The United Greeks, numbering from ten to twelve millions, have 
as their supreme chief, subject only to the Pope, the Patriarch either 
of Constantinople or of Antioch, according to the country to which 
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they belong ; these two heads of the Eastern Church have the highest 
rank at the Pontifical Court, next to the Pope. 

The new Church of St. Julian in Paris is the only Catholic Greek 
Church in France, except one which has long existed at Marseilles. 





An animated discussion has just taken place at the “ Académie de 
Médecine, as to the positive noxious qualities of the well-known 
liqueur called absinthe, so extensively consumed in France and especially 
Paris. It is made of essence of wormword, combined with that of 
aniseed, peppermint, and other aromatics, mixed with alcohol. Any 
tourist must have noticed at the tables outside the cafés the number of 
men, of all classes and professions, drinking a peculiar green liquor. 
This is absinthe, the most pernicious and treacherously fascinating of 
all alcoholic stimulants. Those who begin to take it cannot give it 
up, notwithstanding its well-known disastrous effects on the brain, the 
spine, and the whole nervous system; even to the extent of causing 
epileptic attacks. For these miserable results it is not necessary to 
produce intoxication ; the habitual use of absinthe is sufficient, and yet 
all writers on social or medical subjects express the greatest alarm at 
the extent of the abuse, which is so general, despite all warnings. 
Many of the numerous accidents in the streets of Paris might be 
explained by the “ perroquet vert,” and its besotting consequences, for 
the drivers of public vehicles are greatly addicted to this most pernicious 
stimulant, as also, which is more surprising, a large proportion of 
military men, especially officers risen from the ranks. The frequenters 
of cafés of all classes are the great drinkers of absinthe ; it is not usually 
seen in private homes, nor is it taken by women, who do not like it, 
fortunately for them. 

The object of the recent investigation was the discovery of the 
particular ingredient in the mixture that causes the poisonous effects of 
this composition, which is recognized as being much more pernicious 
than other liqueurs or alcoholic drinks. 

After a good deal of controversy, some authorities inclining to believe 
that the aniseed was the real culprit, Monsieur Laborde has proved 
that the real danger lies in the wormwood itself, by the experiment of 
inoculating two guinea-pigs, one with essence of wormwood, and the 
other with essence of aniseed. The fortunate guinea-pig to whom the 
latter had been allotted slept comfortably, and woke in good condition ; 
the other was seized with violent convulsions of the nature of epilepsy, 
and shortly died under their effects. 

The conclusion, which was adopted with great applause by the 
“ Académie de Médecine,” was, consequently, that wormwood in itself 
isa dangerous poison, producing epilepsy. 
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THE VIKING AGE. By Paut B. Du CHAILLu (with 1340 illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 42s. Afurray), At last Mr. Du Chaillu’s long. 
expected volumes are before us, and the first impression produced by 
them cannot fail to be one of admiration of the profusion of the illus. 
trations—jewels, weapons, armour, chariots, ships, implements, &c.— 
which adorn his pages. Stated briefly, Mr. Du Chaillu’s purpose is to 
prove to us that we are descended from the “hardy Norseman,” and 
not from the Saxon, whom we have hitherto been taught to regard as 
our progenitor. The discussion to which his speech at the recent 
meeting of the British Association gave rise shows how keenly this 
theory is likely to be contested ; and this is not the place to enter into 
a controversy involving many crucial points of history. Suffice it to say 
that, after a careful perusal of the “ Viking Age,” we are satisfied that 
Mr. Du Chaillu has given good prima facie evidence in support of his 
theory, and that his extracts from the Sagas, and the richness of his 
illustrations, combine to render a most interesting subject doubly attrac- 
tive. We read in his pages the history and the inner life of a people 
pre-eminent in the arts both of war and peace, who, like the Assyrians 
and Egyptians of old, have long ago disappeared from the land which 
gave them birth. 


THE ENGLISH POOR. A SKETCH OF THEIR SOCIAL AND 
Economic History. By Tuomas Mackay (1 vol. 7s. 6¢. Murray). 
The appearance of this book is most opportune. We have the poor 
always with us, but in the present year their woes and their demands 
have been brought more forcibly home to us than perhaps at any 
previous time. ‘The history of the English poor given in these pages— 
of their origin as a class, and of the influences which have gone to 
produce the masses of the unemployed—is deeply interesting, and the 
volume should be read by every one who pays any attention to one of 
the most burning questions of the day. Mr. Mackay isa strong advocate 
of Individualism—that is, of educating the poor man to take care of 
himself, of instilling into him habits of self-reliance and thrift—as 
against the Socialism which would teach him to trust to the force of 
numbers and combination to obtain his demands. 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER POPE. By W. J. Courrnort, M.A. 
(1 vol. ros. 6d. Murray). It is now forty years since Mr. Murray's 
edition of Pope’s Works was commenced, and nearly twenty years since 
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the first volume appeared. ‘Three successive editors have had the 
direction of the work—Mr. Croker, Mr. Whitwell Elwin, and 
Mr. Courthope. “ Pope’s Poetry,” in 4 vols., and his “ Prose Works” 
in 5 vols.—including 300 or 400 unpublished letters, and the very re- 
markable Character of the Duke of Marlborough, hitherto suppressed — 
have already been given to the world. Mr. Courthope has now put 
the keystone to this great undertaking by his Life of the poet. Few 
men’s lives have been more often written than Pope’s; but it has 
hitherto been his lot to fall into the hands of controversialists, whose 
principal object was not so much the production of a just and reason- 
able biography as the discomfiture of a rival critic. Mr. Courthope 
has made it his object to avoid this partizanship, and has apparently 
succeeded in doing so. He has had the advantage of access to much 
fresh material which was not available for his predecessors, and his 
work, in addition to its own intrinsic merits, has the recommendation of 
compendious size. The volume also contains a most exhaustive and 
valuable index to Pope’s Works. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA, by Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. (1 vol. 
21s. Longman), derives additional interest from the fact that its author 
will in all probability some day occupy an important place in the councils 
of the Conservative party. His reflections on questions of national 
policy have therefore an actuality beyond those of an ordinary traveller. 
The first part of his book is occupied with his journey by the new 
Russian railway across the wilds of Central Asia, and a visit to Bokhara 
and Tashkent. In this the author has been, to a certain extent, fore- 
stalled by M. Bonvalot and others. Readers will perhaps turn with 
more keen attention to the conclusions drawn as to the international 
situation. Events have moved so rapidly in those distant regions that the 
outlook is modified almost from year to year. Mr. Curzon holds that 
in the calamitous contingency of a war for the possession of India, Russia 
is in every respect better prepared than ourselves. He deprecates the 
junction of the Central Asian and Indian railway systems, and urges a 
more active policy in Southern Persia. Meanwhile in the assimilation 
and civilization of Central Asian tribes Russia is engaged in a beneficent 
work wherein we may heartily wish her God-speed. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD STEELE, by G. A. AITKEN (2 vols, 
325. Zsbister), is a labour of love, and as such is refreshing to meet with 
in these days of “sketches” and “ summaries,” and omniscience made 
easy. The author has spared no labour which could throw the smallest 
ray of additional light on his subject, and his book is handsomely 
buttressed with portraits, appendices, a bibliography, and an index. 
He claims for his hero that his “character is more attractive and 
essentially nobler than, perhaps, that of any of the greatest of his 
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contemporaries in the world of letters.” If he does not carry us with 
him to the full length of his enthusiasm, he at any rate makes us 
understand how such enthusiasm may arise as the result of long and 
close intimacy. Steele’s faults were such as “go before a man to 
judgment,” his virtues would especially endear him to his friends. To 
those who love his memory, the cold dislike of Macaulay and the 
patronizing affection of Thackeray jar almost equally. Mr. Aitken has 
been able to elucidate many points which had escaped the research of 
earlier biographers, among others, the name of Steele’s first wife. Much 
information has been collected from the Public Record Office and other 
sources, and a large number of letters are here published for the first time, 


HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS, by S. Barine 
Goutp (1 vol. ros. 6¢. Methuen), is a collection of magazine 
articles on some of the eccentric characters and dramatic episodes 
which the reader of formal histories catches tantalizing glimpses of as 
he follows the main narrative of a nation’s or a hero’s life; such 
passages of by-play are worth dwelling upon in leisure moments, and 
we could hardly desire a more skilful interpreter than Mr. Baring 
Gould, with his keen eye for artistic effect and his breezy independence 
of conventionalities. The first paper deals with the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, attributed at the time (1809) to 
the agency of Napoleon. Mr. Baring Gould is inclined to regard it as 
a vulgar murder for plunder, but scarcely establishes his case. The 
adventures of Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, are rather 
too well known to bear repetition, and the conspiracy of General 
Mallet is perhaps open to the same objection. Schweinichen’s Memoirs, 
however, introducing us to the 16th-century court life in Germany, 
break sufficiently fresh ground. Two of the remaining narratives are 
‘* slightly dressed,” to assume the shape of stories. The whole book may 
be heartily recommended to those readers who want something more 
solid than a novel and yet calling for little mental exertion. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN, by Epna Lyatt (3 vols. Hurst & 
Blackett), is written with Miss Lyall’s accustomed grace and tender 
ness of feeling ; if rather slighter than some of her former works, it 
ought to meet with no less warm a welcome. Most of the characters in 
the story are extremely good people, and the necessary ingredient of 
sorrow is supplied chiefly by untoward circumstances, and partly by an 
ill-tempered, purse-proud tradesman, a dishonest. shopman, and a gitl 
who jilts the hero for the sake of a rich peer, from whom she is 
subsequently divorced. Frithiof Falck, a handsome young Norwegian, 
finds himself, owing to the sudden bankruptcy of his father, alone and 
almost penniless in London. For a moment he contemplates suicide, 
but is diverted from the rash act by the song of a passing child. After 
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enduring rather severe privations, he is provided with work by some 
benevolent friends, establishes himself with his two sisters in a model 
lodging-house, and in the sequel is able not only to assure their future 
and his own, but to pay in full his father’s debts. A distinct but not 
obtrusive religious purpose runs through the book, the hero passing 
from light-hearted scepticism to earnest faith. The glimpses afforded of 
Norwegian life are very bright and attractive. 


MAROONED, by W. Crark Russet (3 vols. Macmillan), is, 
as might be inferred from its own name and its author’s, a stirring tale 
of the sea. The action is laid early in the present century, but no 
particular effort is made to preserve historic illusion, Alexander 
Fraser, a2 Scotchman settled in Rio, asks his friend Dick Musgrave 
to bring to him from England his beautiful betrothed, Miss Aurelia 
Grant, unattended by any companion of her own sex. Dick Musgrave 
complies, and the pair take ship in a vessel named the ‘ Iron Crown.’ 
The captain proves a drunken bully, the mate a fiend in human shape’; 
a mutiny arises, in which Mr. Musgrave, himself an ex-sailor, manifests 
his heroic qualities, and eventually hero and heroine are “ marooned,”— 
ie, set ashore on a desert island—in the Gulf of Mexico. Happily they 
find comforts and even luxuries in their new abode, after the manner 
of the celebrated Swiss family Robinson. However, before very long 
they escape, and are restored to civilization, whereupon the hardly 
strained loyalty of Mr. Musgrave gives way, and he successfully begs 
for the hand of the lady he has so gallantly escorted. The narrative, 
put into the mouth of Mr. Musgrave, is plentifully interspersed with 
descriptions of the sea in its various moods and other sights presented 
to the travellers. 


THE COUNTY (2 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co.) is somewhat too 
closely modelled on Miss Broughton’s work, and repeats almost exactly 
a leading incident in that accomplished novelist’s story, “ Belinda ;” but 
it is written with considerable vivacity and sparkle, so that we may 
hope the anonymous author's next venture will be a success on more 
original lines. It recounts the fortunes of two sisters, one of whom, 
the supposed narrator, is frivolous but true-hearted, the other frivolous 
and false. By the marriage of an uncle to their lady’s-maid the pair 
are reduced from the position of heiresses to that of poor relations, and 
the changed aspect which the world wears to them under these 
conditions is very amusingly set forth, The duty of making rich 
marriages is preached as paramount, and the heroine is induced by her 
scheming sister to unite herself to a man she can barely tolerate, and 
forget as best she may him whom she had loved in happier days. All 
comes right in the end with rather startling suddenness. The good girl 
gains her heart’s desire and two millions sterling ; the bad girl is punished, 
but not too severely ; and so a pleasant tale comes to a pleasant close. 
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Some of the minor characters are extremely well sketched, and the 
humours and foibles of rich people are happily hit off. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE, by R. L. STEVENson (1 yo}, 
Cassell & Co.), is distinctly the best work its author has yet produced, 
It would be difficult to give it higher praise. The reader’s interest js 
kept enthralled by a succession of stirring incidents, and by the gradual 
development and unfolding of a group of most subtly drawn characters, 
acting and reacting on each other “ to their triumph or undoing.” Mr, 
Stevenson has happily reconciled the rivalry between novels of incident 
and novels of character by fusing into a single whole a first-rate 
example of each. Our only hesitation in hailing the book at once as an 
English classic arises from the suspicion that it may be a little too self 
consciously brilliant, too elaborately perfect in workmanship. It seems 
to us to resemble nothing in English literature so much as Prosper 
Merimée’s ‘ Chronique de Charles IX.,’ which, with all its extraordinary 
merits, has failed to win wide popularity. The narrative is put into the 
mouth of the faithful steward of the Scottish house of Durrisdeer, and its 
hero, the heir to the title, who forfeited his rights in the ’45 rebellion, 
unites a marvellous fascination of manner with almost complete 
depravity. His rivalry with his younger brother, “ Mr. Henry,” after- 
wards Lord Durrisdeer, forms the main motive of the book; the scenes 
where this rivalry comes to a head “on the night of February 27th, 
1757, would, we think, be difficult to match in English fiction: but 
commentary is swallowed up in the urgent advice—Read the book. 


JACK O’LANTHORN, by C. R. CoLermwce (2 vols. Walter Smith 
& Jnnes), is a thoughtful and well-written story, aiming high and 
attaining a considerable measure of excellence. It might perhaps be 
shorter with advantage, and the supply of incident is somewhat scanty; 
but the characters are admirably drawn, and the various difficulties into 
which they are Jed by their conflicting ideals placed vividly before the 
reader. Alaric Lambourne, a youth high-minded to the verge of 
Quixotism, but with a good deal of what old-fashioned people call 
“nonsense” about him, and a habit of spiritual attitudinizing, though 
nominally owner of a fine property, is left till the age of twenty-five 
under the guardianship of a clerical cousin, a man of saintly charactet, 
but not very wide intellectual sympathies, Alaric becomes restive 
under the restraints put on him, insists on a brotherly friendship with a 
cousin much below him in social standing, proposes to his agent's sister, 
and becomes a professional actor. Fortunately his low-born cousin is# 
fine fellow, his betrothed is far from exacting, the circumstances of his 
position gradually over-master him, and all comes right in the end 
The skill shown in the delineation of characters all actuated y 
high motives, all more or less mistaken in their conceptions of each 
other, all thoroughly individual and alive, is of a very high order. 





